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i THE CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHIDS. 


i 
/ By Prof. W. L. Williams, Cornell University. 
Read at meeting of the North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association, Jan. 1910. 


It is generally considered advisable to castrate all male domestic 
animals which are to be regularly used for work or as human food. 
However true this may be of normal males, it is emphasized in 
most cases of cryptorchids or hidden testes. 

It is especially desirable that the cryptorchid, or the monorchid, 
be castrated, in order that he may not be used for breeding purposes, 
because he may largely transmit the defect to his offspring. In 
addition to this, the abdominal testicle usually induces a perverted 
sexual desire, closely analogous to the nymphomania of the female. 

The causes of cryptorchidy are various, and are not wholly 
understood. We meet with three groups of causes or conditions 
which are of interest: 

1. Arrested development, or descent of the organ. 

2. Aberration of the development of the organ: teratoma. 

3. »Pathologic conditions of the testes. 

In the first case, the testicle forms normally, and drops from 
its embryonic location into the peritoneal cavity, but fails to descend 
into the scrotum. It then retains its fetal character, is small, soft, 
flaccid and histologically shows the fetal spermatoblasts, but no 
spermatozoa. The gland is therefore without procreative function, 
but induces often a sexual mania. Its position varies, the gland 
being located at any point on the line passing from the embryonic 
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seat, near the posterior end of the kidney, to and into the internal 
inguinal ring. 

The second class, the teratoma, comprise a widely varying group 
of dermoid cysts, of almost any dimensions and containing epidermal 
debris and structures, such as hair, dental tissues, etc. They are 
highly interesting because they suggest that the sexual glands are 
really of epiblastic origin, as contended by some embryologists, in- 
stead of mesoblastic, as asserted by most authors. 

The third group comprises very variable pathologic changes, 
such as cystic, calcareous or other forms of degeneration, malignant 


newgrowths, etc. 
These three groups are very unequal in size, though definite 


data are wanting. 

Ninety-one cases have been operated upon in our clinic, of which 
ninety belonged to the first group, none to the second, and one to 
the third. 

In private practice we have met with one additional case of 
pathologic testicle, but no teratoma. . 

The teratoma are considered so mysterious that they are largely 
recorded, and probably an exaggerated idea of their prevalence is 
acquired. 

It is highly important that these classes be kept in mind, since 
they have an essential bearing upon the surgical procedure in 
castration. 

Other less essential elements entering into the surgical prob- 
lem of cryptorchidy are whether the testicle is abdominal or inguinal 
in location, and to what species the animal belongs. 

Cryptorchid castration, like many surgical procedures, was at 
first chiefly empirical in character, and in fact is still largely prac- 
ticed as an empirical operation, the operation being largely taught 
and learned in a manner devoid of scientific knowledge. 

The preparation of an animal for the cryptorchid operation 
does not differ materially from the general rule for other abdominal 
operations. We desire that the patient shall be in prime physical 
eondition, having had abundant exercise or work to place him in 
good, vigorous health. Before the operation, the alimentary tract 
should be emptied either by restricted diet or by hypodermic cath- 
arsis. Fullness of the alimentary tract should be obviated for gen- 
eral surgical reasons and for the special purpose of facilitating the 
operation, by affording greater intra-abdominal room and preventing 
prolapse of abdominal viscera through the wound. 

The securing of the patient, in case of the horse, needs be 
either in dorsal recumbency, or in the lateral position, with that 
side upon which the hidden testicle is located, uppermost. There 
is but one essential detail in securing the horse: The thigh on the 
side of the hidden testicle must be fully abducted. This may be 
effectively accomplished by many methods of casting, and may be 
perfectly attained upon some types of operating table. 
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If the thigh is not completely abducted, the operator may find 
his hand so compressed that it is soon fatigued and disabled, and 
the operator confused and lost. It is a great error to attempt 
the operation except this abduction is complete and secure. Should 
the apparatus slip during the operation, and the operator’s hand 
become compressed, it is liable to greatly confuse even an exper- 
ienced surgeon. 

The question of general anaesthesia is one upon which operators 
may justly differ. For the beginner, it is the best way. The begin- 
ner may, under proper aseptic precautions, manipulate an anaesthet- 
ized cryptorchid for half an hour or an hour, without serious harm 
to the patient, and without seriously transgressing the general 
sentiment of humanity for animals, which is developing so rapidly 
amongst our people. : 

It is also highly important for the experienced operator. The 
inguinal region needs to be kept as freely open and the tissues as 
passive as possible, and this can only be attained by general 
anesthesia. 

When the beginner is working upon an anesthetized patient, 
he is relieved from the disturbances of change in position and the 
shifting in the relatfons of parts. The abdominal viscera are not 
forcibly pushed against his hand or through the opening. It is 
of great importance also that the beginner should be relieved, 
through the general anesthesia of his patient, from the confusing 
and enervating mental anxiety caused by the pain he is other- 
wise inflicting upon the patient, as expressed by violent struggling, 
sweating, groaning, etc. ; 

Again, general anesthesia is always best, even for the experi- 
enced operator in all cases of complications, and the surgeon rarely 
knows that a case is complicated until deeply in the operation, where 
he cannot retreat or readily modify his plans. We believe in gen- 
eral anesthesia in all cases. 

Some advise rectal exploration prior to securing the patient for 
operation. The procedure has certain value. 

In those cases of monorchidy where the scrotal testicle hag 
been removed (a very unfortunate and inadvisable procedure), the 
operator may determine definitely upon which side the hidden 
testicle is located. It may further give him important information: 
as to whether the retained gland falls within our first, second, or 
third class. Should it belong to the second or third class, the 
examination reveals to the operator the nature of the conditions, 
forewarns him of the obstacles to be overcome, and enables him 
to plan his operation. 

On the whole, rectal exploration prior to operation is largely 
impracticable. It is generally inconvenient to make such exami- 
nation until immediately prior to the operation, and at that time, 
it is on the whole imprudent because of the difficulty of cleansing 
the hands properly after they have been soiled by the feces. 
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If the thigh is not completely abducted, the operator may find 
his hand so compressed that it is soon fatigued and disabled, and 
the operator confused and lost. It is a great error to attempt 
the operation except this abduction is complete and secure. Should 
the apparatus slip during the operation, and the operator’s hand 
become compressed, it is liable to greatiy confuse even an exper- 
ienced surgeon. 

The question of general anaesthesia is one upon which operators 
may justly differ. For the beginner, it is the best way. The begin- 
ner may, under proper aseptic precautions, manipulate an anaesthet- 
ized cryptorchid for half an hour or an hour, without serious harm 
to the patient, and without seriously transgressing the general 
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It is also highly important for the experienced operator. The 
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he cannot retreat or readily modify his plans. We believe in gen- 
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the hands properly after they have been soiled by the feces. 
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Another point of very great importance is the question of dis- 

infection of the operative area, and the maintenance of asepsis. 
The problem is somewhat alike, whether the incision be made in 
the scrotal, inguinal, prepubian or flank region. In the horse, the 
incision is usually made in the scrotal or-inguinal region, while 
in other animals it is best made in the upper flank. While the skin 
of the scrotal and inguinal regions is very thin, soft, and usually 
almost hairless, it is nevertheless thickly covered with sebum, which 
is very insoluble and difficult to remove. Washing for a few min- 
utes with any ordinary antiseptic, even though preceded by soap 
and warm water, is of scant, if any value. The problem of the prac- 
tical disinfection of this region has not been solved. The profuse 
application of alcoholic or ethereal solutions excoriate the delicate 
skin. ‘ 
Careful investigations need be made toward solving this prob- 
lem. Possibly a good method would be to wash the parts thoroughly 
an hour or two prior to the operation, with soap and hot water, 
perhaps mixed with kerosene in emulsion, or with lysol, bacterol, 
or carbolic acid. The sheath being always dirty bacteriologically, 
the smegma from this should be carefully cleared away, and the 
sheath and prepuce might be anointed with an antiseptic oil, glyc- 
erine or vaseline. The skin having been allowed to dry completely, 
when the’ patient is secured for the operation, the operative area 
may be liberally covered with tincture of iodine, and allowed to 
dry before making the incision. After the skin incision has been 
made, additional security might be attained by again applying the 
tincture of iodine.to the margins of the cutaneous wound. 

Some operators make their incision through the skin and dartos 
in the scrotal region, parallel to the median raphe and one to two 
inches laterally therefrom. Others make their incision directly over 
the external inguinal ring and in the same direction. By the 
first method, the operator inserts his hand through the wound in the 
skin and dartos, divides the loose areolar: connective tissue and 
pushes aside the numerous vessels, in an upward and outward direc- 
tion until he reaches the external inguinal ring immediately at that 
point at which the second operator would make his incision. 

The incision over the external ring is therefore more direct and 
the resulting wound less extensive, in which respect it is more 
conservative and preferable. The scrotal incision has the important 
advantage over the inguinal, in that the inevitable movements of the 
thigh after the operation disturb the cutaneous wound over the 
inguinal ring, but do not seriously involve the scrotal wound. We 
prefer the scrotal incision. 

Having reached the loose areolar tissue in the external abdomi- 
nal ring, whether indirectly through a scrotal incision or directly 
through an inguinal wound, the operator, with his fingers in the form 
of a cone, and by means of a rotary motion, pushes the areolar tis- 
sues aside and cautiously advances his hand upwards, outwards and 
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slightly forwards toward the internal inguinal ring, or the position 
which it should occupy. Care should be taken to note here the 
presence or absence of a distinguishable gubernaculum testis, of the 
epididymis or of the testicle itself. 

If a recognizable gubernaculum is present, it may be an important 
guide to the internal ring, and hence an aid of value to the operator, 
especially to the beginner; or the operator, by grasping this and 
drawing upon it, may bring the testicle out through the ring and 
grasp it. Usually the presence or absence of this structure in a 
recognizable form may be suspected by the presence or absence of 
a distinct dimple or depression at the fundus of the scrotum. 

When the epididymis has descended into the scrotum, it is recog- 
nized as a somewhat firm cord about the size of a man’s finger, and 
is well nigh indistinguishable from the stump of the spermatic cord 
following castration. It is more free from adhesions to surrounding 
tissues, and its obtuse extremity is connected with the skin and 
dartos only by the indistinct gubernaculum. Cutting through the 
peritoneal sheath of the cord, the operator exposes the vas deferens 
and tail of the epididymis firmly attached, naturally, not by adhes- 
ions, at the distal end of the tubular cord. By exerting traction 
upon the tail of the epididymis, the head of that organ may be 
brought into view, the entire epididymis being abnormally elongated 
and attenuated. The testicle itself remains firmly lodged above the 
internal ring, or incarcerated in it, and, however much traction 
may be exerted on the epididymis, the gland usually remains im- 
movably fixed. 

The first case of this kind with which we met led us into error, 
and we removed the epididymis and a portion of the vas deferens, 
while we left the testicle in the abdomen. Later in our clinic we 
operated upon a case, the history of which could not be traced, but 
which had evidently been operated upon by some one who had fallen 
into the same error, removing the epididymis and Jeaving the testicle. 

The condition offers some difficulty to overcome. The most 
direct method is to freely incise the peritoneal sheath down to the 
internal ring and either dilate this by forcing the finger through 
the ring along side of the vas deferens and epididymis, or by 
cautiously incising the ring with a scalpel or bistoury. The testicle 
may then be withdrawn and removed. 

If the testicle itself is encountered in this region (inguinal 
cryptorchidy) the gland is to be seized and forcibly brought out 
through the wound. Having passed through the internal ring, the 
gland is covered by the cremasteric fascia or tendon and by the 
parietal peritoneum, which are to be incised as soon as brought 
to view, and the testicle laid bare. It is to be noted that in all 
cases of abdominal cryptorchidy, including those we have mentioned 
where the epididymis has descended into the scrotum, the testicle, 
when brought out, is naked; while in inguinal cryptorchidy, the 
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testicle is inevitably brought out covered by the cremasteric struc- 
tures and the parietal peritoneum. 

Encountering neither gubernaculum, epididymis or testicle in 
the inguinal region, the operator should search for and locate the 
internal abdominal ring, whether he designs to penetrate it or not, 
as it constitutes the immediate, logical guide to the location of the 
testicle. 

The internal inguinal ring may usually be recognized in the 
cryptorchid horse, as an elliptical slit, appearing to the touch as 
about % to 1% inches long by % inch wide, directed obliquely 
forward and outward in its greater diameter. It is covered by 
a thin layer of peritoneum, while its margins, the borders of the 
great and small oblique muscles, are distinguished by their greater 
thickness and firmness. This ring is located 2 to 4 inches upward, 
outward and slightly forward from the external abdominal ring. 
It is just opposite and very near to the crural ring, and, by palpating 
outward against the thigh, the operator easily recognizes the pul- 
sating femoral artery as it emerges from the crural ring. 

In some cases the internal ring is unrecognizable by palpation, 
but the determination of its approximate location is nevertheless 
essential to scientific cryptorchid castration. The recognition of the 
ring is especially difficult in animals previously operated upon un- 
successfully, and followed by the formation of a large amount of 
dense, cicatricial tissue. When the ring has been recognized, if the 
operator will approximate his thumb, index, and second fingers to 
constitute an incomplete circle of 1 to 2 inches in diameter and 
press the ends of the digits against the abdominal muscles about 
the margins of the ring, the peritoneal curtain closing the ring, the 
processus vaginalis, tends to push outward in the form of an ob- 
tuse cone, while enclosed within it are the gubernaculum and 
usually the tail of the epididymis and the base of the vas deferens. 
The gubernaculum, in its intra-abdominal position, is recognized, 
as a somewhat distinct, firm, straight cord, about % of an inch in 
diameter, somewhat movable within the peritoneum. The two 
latter are recognizable as hard dense, coiled cords or filaments, 
which are readily grasped between the thumb and fingers, and 
clearly recognized by palpation. 

These facts we have found of the greatest importance in the 
clinical teaching of the operation. It is the keynote in our method 
of instruction. We advance the operation to this point, seize the 
processus vaginalis enclosing the gubernaculum, the vas deferens or 
the tail of the epididymis between the thumb and fingers, introduce 
a long pair of forceps, and seize the gubernaculum, epididymis or 
vas deferens, still covered by the peritoneum. We then secure the 
forceps in this position, with the desired structure firmly caught, 
and the beginner introduces his hand, palpates all the parts, rup- 
tures the peritoneum, grasps the gubernaculum and then the v1s 
deferens, followed by the epididymis, and completes the operation. 


- 
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Reaching and recognizing the internal ring, operators divide 
themselves into two o1 more groups in their further procedure. 

We recommend, in those cases we have just mentioned, in which 
the operator can grasp the vas deferens or epididymis outside the 
ring in the processus vaginalis, still covered by the peritoneum, that 
the peritoneal covering be ruptured by dragging upon it, the tail of 
the epididymis grasped and drawn out and the testicle itself brought 
out by tfaction upon the epididymis, thus completing the operation 
without the insertion of the hand or even of a finger into the ab- 
dominal cavity. In some cases, the testicle may not be drawn through 
the narrow ring by traction alone, in which instances we insert an 
index finger, dilate the ring, and, exerting traction on the epididymis 
with the other hand, guide the gland through the ring with the 
introduced finger. 

Should we be unable to grasp the epididymis outside the ring, 
we penetrate the ring with an index finger, and, directing it back- 
ward, hook the index finger over the gubernaculum as it leaves the 
posterior margin of the ring, to immediately lose itself in the tail 
of the epididymis. This is grasped, drawn through the ring, and 
the operation then proceeds as before. 

Should the operator fail to locate the ring, he needs at least to 
determine its approximate location, penetrate the muscular wall as 
near to the normal position of the ring as he can determine with his 
index finger, and, palpating the surface of the peritoneum, locate 
and grasp the gubernaculum, and eventually the vas deferens or 
epididymis. 

Theoretically, should the operator fail to locate the testicle by 
this. plan, he should next introduce the entire hand into the peri- 
toneal cavity, again search for the gubernaculum, the epididymis, 
and especially for the gland itself, and as a final resort search for 
the vas deferens above the urethra and trace it back to the gland. 

Practically, when an operator must insert his entire hand into 
the abdominal cavity in his search for the testicle, it is the operator, 
and not the testicle, which is lost, with often a far too poor prospect 
of finding himself and recognizing the definitely located and at- 
tached organ. 

Too many operators, and especially beginners, search for, and 
attempt to identify the testicle, without considering the relations 
to the gland of the gubernaculum and vas deferens. Searching in- 
dependently of these for the gland is like a shore fisherman on a 
dark night, who has securely hooked and landed a fish in the dark- 
ness, and starts groping about to find it, instead of following his 
pole to the line, and thence along the line to the hook, where the 
fish is definitely fixed and located. So, in castrating a cryptorchid, 
the testicle need not be ‘‘found” in the most common meaning of the 
word, because it is not “‘lost’’, but the epididymis and vas deferens 
are definitely and closely moored at the posterior commissure of the 
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internal ring by the gubernaculum and at the proximal end of the 
epididymis, securely fixed, is.the gland itself. 

Going back to the course of the operation, when the operator 
has reached the internal ring or its immediate vicinity, many oper- 
ators diverge from the technic we have recommended. 

Instead of penetrating the ring, they push somewhat upward 
and forward, and penetrate the fascia of the small oblique muscle. 
By this plan, the insertion of at least one finger in the ‘abdominal 
cavity is necessitated, which, by the direct method we have sug- 
gested, may be obviated. Beyond this, the operation is identical. 

It is, we believe, erroneously contended by the advocates of this 
plan that prolapse of the abdominal viscera is thereby obviated. 
The only cases of visceral prolapse from cryptorchid castration ab- 
served in our clinic have been patients operated upon by experi- 
enced castrators who were uncompromising devotees to this plan, 
and applied the technic in their operations. 

In the ordinary cryptorchid castration, where the testicle is 
small and flaccid, and where it is drawn through the ring by trac- 
tion on the vas deferens and epididymis or the withdrawal is sup- 
nlemented by the very slight dilation of the ring by the insertion 
of one finger, the danger from visceral prolapse is very remote in- 
deed. We have not observed the accident under these conditions. 

If the entire hand is forced through the ring, admittedly there 
is danger of prolapse. If the entire hand is forced through the 
fascia of the small oblique above and anterior to the internal. ring 
or elsewhere in the vicinity, the inevitable rent will pass down, and 
involve, or pass alongside the ring and produce a tear essentially 
identical with that caused by forcing the hand directly through the 
ring. 

Should the testicle fall within the second or third class we have 
mentioned, and be greatly enlarged, so that it must be removed 
entire, it matters little whether the internal ring is enlarged toe per- 
mit its escape or the same sized opening is made in close proximity 
to the ring. There results a great rent through which visceral pro- 
lapse is highly probable. Should the operator know in advance 
that he has a testicle of extraordinary size to deal with, he should 
abandon the inguinal route and choose the upper flank as the safer 
and better. Indeed, under modern surgical technic, the flank oper- 
ation is in any case quite as safe as the inguinal, whenever the 
operator inserts his hand into the peritoneal cavity. 

Should the testicle be in a pathologic state, and adherent to 
the intestines or other viscera, the flank operation is advisable or 
even necessary. In the one pathologic testicle removed in our 
clinics, the patient being a pig, the testicle was firmly adherent 
to two loops of sma!l intestine. It was necessary to draw these 
out with the gland and dissect them away. 

In other animals than the horse, we constantly prefer the 
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flank operation, except we can recognize the epididymis in the 
inguinal region, and draw the gland out by traction. 

For the flank operation, the patient is secured in lateral re- 
cumbency with the head end inclined, the flank shaved and dis- 
infected, and an incision is made as for flank spaying, of a size 
to admit one finger or the entire hand, according to the conditions. 

In small pigs and dogs and cats, we have found the small 
wound sufficient. In large boars we have been forced to make the 
opening large enough to admit the hand. 

Inserting the index finger, or the entire hand, the operator 
frequently recognizes the gland at once, lying just by the incision. 
Otherwise he reaches the inguinal ring, grasps the gubernaculum, 
glides along it to the epididymis, and thence to the testicle. 

In case of double cryptorchidy in small animals, both testes 
may be removed through one incision, or, having opened the wrong 
flank when but one gland is retained, he may still complete his 
operation through the erroneous incision. He merely needs pass 
his index finger, or his hand, along the floor of the abdomen, across 
to the opposite inguinal ring, grasp the gland, draw it across to the 
other side and out through the incision. 

So, in the cryptorchid horse, if he is a double cryptorchid and 
the operator has inserted his entire hand in order to secure the 
first testicle, he should not make a second wound, but reach across 
between the viscera and abdominal floor, seize the second testicle and 
remove it through the first wound. Likewise, in operating upon 
a horse with one abdominal testicle, where the scrotal testicle has 
been removed, and the operator errs by cutting in upon the wrong 
side and has inserted his hand into the peritoneal cavity, he should 
not make a second wound, but remove the testicle through the 
wound already made. 

After a cryptorchid testicle has been withdrawn from the ab- 
domen, the method of severing the cord is usually a minor matter. 
In our first class, which includes probably 99 per cent of the 
cases, and in which the gland has been arrested in its develop- 
ment, it is comparatively non-vascular and does not bleed. 

The completion of the operation may vary. In the flank oper- 
ation, the abdominal wound is naturally sutured. If the inguinal 
operation has been cleanly accomplished with unimportant lascer- 
ation of tissues and without danger of visceral prolapse, it may 
well be sutured. If there is danger of visceral prolapse or of serious 
infection, antiseptic tampons should be inserted up to the internal 
ring, and held in position by sutures. 

By means of large tampons, an enormous rent in the abdominal 
floor may be successfully closed, and prolapse obviated. In large 
rents, the safest way to tamponade is to take a broad and ample 
piece of cheesecloth, and spread it with its center over the wound. 
Then take masses of convenient size of gauze, cheesecloth or cotton, 
boiled, immersed in a disinfectant and pressed dry, and push them 
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in to the internal ring, inside the sheet of cheesecloth. No matter 
should it extend a few inches into the abdomen, it cannot escape. 
When the wound is well filled, the tampon is secured in place by 
scrotal sutures. 

After 24 to 48 hours, the sutures are to be removed, the pack- 
ing inside the sheet of cheesecloth cautiously withdrawn, followed 
by the sheet of cheesecloth itself. 

Blood clots are then to be mopped out with antiseptic gauze, 
and, if deemed advisable, a new smaller tampon inserted for another 
day. 

According to the degree of infection, the wound may be let 
alone or mopped out daily with swabs of antiseptic gauze, pre- 
ferably saturated with tincture of iodine. The inguinal wound 
should not be irritated, lest the antiseptic be forced into the peri- 
toneal cavity. 

Should fever arise, and not be promptly relieved by local 
handling of the wound, we recommend large doses of quinine or 
potassium iodide, usually preferring the former. To a medium sized 
horse we give 1 to 3 ounces of quinine daily until the fever yields 
or toxic effects, such as trembling or diarrhea appear, when we 
change to potassium iodide. 

The mortality in cryptorchid castration is not well known. In 
the 91 cases in our clinic there were included 28 pigs, 1 dog and 1 
cat, among which there were no losses. 

Of the 61 horses, 56 or 92 per cent recovered, ang 5 or 8 per 
cent died. These losses are abnormally high. Four of the five 
cases succumbed to infection. 

In the earlier years of our clinic, the operations were essentially 
all by students. In many cases, six to ten different students each 
inserted his hand into the inguinal wound and palpated the parts. 
Three of the fatal infections resulted from this practice. 

This plan was then abandoned, since which but one fatality has 
occurred from infection, following the operation by a member of 
the staff. 

In our clinic we have had another obstacle to meet. The late 
Professor Williams of Edinburg wrote more than a quarter of 
a century ago advising against the castration of horses when the 
wind was from the east, and to avoid operating in any kind of 
weather in the neighborhood of a veterinary college. 

Whatever may be effect of an east wind in England, the dangers 
of operating in a veterinary college are not to be ignored. Prior 
to the days of antiseptic and aseptic surgery, surgical operations 
on man in a hospital were followed by appalling mortality, but 
the mortality from wound infections in hospitals for man have 
heen very largely overcome. 

Veterinary surgery offers a different problem, especially in the 
horse, and the details of efficient asepsis and antisepsis in veterinary 
hospitals is not yet satisfactory. A prime difficulty in our work 
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is cheapness in the construction and equipment of our veterinary 
hospitals, with limited opportunity for efficient disinfection. 

From the beginning of our clinic in 1896 up to a recent date, 
we have noted an increased tendency toward serious infections, from 
the opening of the clinic in the autumn to its close in June. The 
hospital and operating room were then vacant and open for the 
summer months. In other words, the presence in the hospital 
and in the operating room of cases of fistulous withers, poll evil 
and other chronic, profusely suppurating maladies so befouled the 
establishment that virulent infection abounded. Our cryptorchid 
castrations came almost wholly toward the close of our school year, 
when infection of our hospital had apparently reached its highest 
virulence. This we have fought so energetically that we now be- 
lieve we can perform most operations in our hospital with greater 
safety than outside, and believe we can castrate as safely as any- 
where. Neither do we observe increased infection as the year ad- 
vances. In fact, we last year extended our clinic to cover the 
entire year, and are still able to keep wound infection under satis- 
factory control. 

Aside from the disinfection of the instruments and of the hands, 
arms and clothing of the operator, there are other neglected sources 
of infection which the veterinarian should recognize. 

Our casting apparatus constitutes a highly dangerous bearer 
of virulent infections, and the body surface of the animal, with its 
massive coat of hair, which it is perhaps shedding, affords ample 
opportunity for the entrance of infection into the wounds. We 
should devise better means for obviating these. 

Aside from infection, the mortality from cryptorchid castration 
is well nigh negligible. Of course, casting accidents may occur, 
and some losses have taken place from intestinal prolapse. The 
latter, can and should, always be obviated. 

Among our five deaths, one was due to an accident based upon 
an error. We opened the patient on the wrong side, recognized the 
vas deferens of the testicle which had been removed, but, before we 
were aware, had made a rent in its peritoneal fold. We reached 
across to the opposite side, grasped the testicle and removed it 
through the wound. A loop of the small intestine dropped through 
the peritoneal rent behind the vas deferens of the testicle which 
had been removed at a prior date, the intestine became strangulated 
and the patient succumbed. Had such a result been anticipated or 
thought of as a possibility all danger could have been obviated, 
after the rent had been made, by rupturing the vas deferens, thus 
leaving no place for the incarceration of the viscera. 

So with other complications which may arise. The operator 
should preserve his equanimity, and, in cases of error or unexpected 
complications, promptly and coolly meet the conditions. To this 
end, the operator needs be fully prepared for emergencies, have 
the surroundings in all essentials suitable, have abundant help at 
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hand, and, beyond all else, needs be in good physical condition, free 
from fatigue of body or mind. 

In the one fatal error we have recorded, the difficulty was 
largely referable to the fact that the writer was ill, and shoud, 
by all rules of professional action, have been in bed instead of at 
the operating table. Good surgical work requires vigor of both 
mind and body, and we are forced to see this if we undertake 
an operation when we are unfit, and then meet with complications. 





BACTERIAL VACCINES. 


aw By B. F. Kaupp, M. S, D. V. S. 
{ _From the Laboratory of Pathology, Colorado Agricultural College, 


Ft. Collins, Colo. 

[Editor’s note: Nothing in veterinary literature has ever be- 
fore aroused as much interest among the veterinarians of America 
or brought forth as many letters of inquiry as have the articles on 
“‘bacterins’’ published in the BULLETIN during the past few months. 
Our readers are asking for more and more of this and we intend 
to supply them for a few months at least as we have obtained 
the promise of much more along this line. But not enough yet: 
We ask each one of you who have had experience with bacterins to 
send us an account of it. If*each will contribute his part much 
will be added to the general knowledge of the subject.] 

Our worthy editor, Dr. Campbell, has asked the writer to con- 
tribute sométhing along the lines of dosage and the uses of bac- 
terial vaccines to suppliment his recent article published in the 
BULLETIN. 

During the past few months there have been sent out from 
this laboratory more than 6,000 doses of bacterial vaccines, prin- 
cipally that made from the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, sta- 
phylococcus pyogenes albus and the streptococcus pyogenes. As this 
vaccine brings about a condition that combats suppurative condi- 
tions, the writer has given it the name antisuppuration vaccine. You 
may call it bacterine, opsono vaccine or opsonogen if you choose. 
The best explanation of the cause of the increase in the production 
and liberation of the opsonin in the fluids of the body is perhaps 
explained if we believe in the side chain theory of Ehrlich. The 
living cell is an atom complex. In this atom complex there are 
satisfied and unsatisfied atoms. The chemist has given the name 
side chain to this later group of atoms. These unsatisfied atoms 
have the faculty of combining with other kinds of atoms. Some 
unite with food atoms, others with other substances as toxin. When 
the toxin atom unites with the cell atom an injury to the cell is 
a result. This atom, or as it is called receptor, is destroyed. The 
cell robbed of many such receptors or molocules proceeds to re- 
generate or replace them. It is a fact long known to pathologists 
that, nature in repairing her cells or tissues, goes far beyond and 
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in this instance with the production of the anti- and other fighting 
bodies or substances of the body, the excess is given off from the 
cells and is present in the fluids of the body. In the case of the 
opsonins the increase results in a further sensitization of the bac- 
teria to the phagocytes. As a rule the endotoxins of one kind 
of germ will thus stimulate antibodies against that kind of germ 
only. 

Dr. Campbell desires a record of a thousand cases upon which 
bacterial vaccine has been used and it is my intention to assist him 
in securing that number. 

In general it may be stated that the antisuppuration vaccine 
put out by this laboratory the past few months to the various 
veterinarians in this country and Canada has been used in cases 
of poll evil, fistula, quittor, wound infection of common type, wound 
infections with accompanying symptoms of speticemia, suppurative 
mastitis, nail puncture, umbilical infections, etc. In regard to the 
effectiveness of the stock bacterial vaccines it may be said that as 
a rule they give as good results as the autogenic vaccines. There 
is one thing that we must ever bear in mind and that is that the 
germ or germs from which the vaccine is made must be virulent for 
the kind of animal on which it is used, or to use the words of 
Dr. H. Gideon Wells of the University of Chicago, ‘‘a germ that has 
gained an immunity aganist the species of animal upon which the 
vaccine is used.”’ 

By experiments conducted in this laboratory extending over a 
period of more than a year, it is found advisable to, when using 
a stock vaccine, use a polyvalent one made from the three micro- 
organisms mentioned in the fore part of this paper. The vaccines 
made in this laboratory for strangles is made from the streptococcus 
equi only. 

By a careful study in the laboratory experiments in Suppurative 
Conditions it is found that in long continued cases sometimes an 
increased dose is necessary. Thus in one case in the hospital it 
was found necessary to raise the dosage to one then to two Dillion 
germs given ten days apart, when recovery rapidly took place. When 
sending out bacterial vaccines I have given instructions to give 
one dose every five days till the animal is well. This dose con- 
tains 80,000,000 dead germs. It has appeared to the writer that 
with the increase of dosage there must be a lengthening of the 
time between injections. The writer is preparing to make determ- 
inations of the opsonic index of various kinds of cases treated with 
the bacterial vaccines and in a few months hopes to have more 
definite information as to the correct dosage as indicated by said 
determinations. 

At the present time the treatment with the bacterial vaccines 
is purely empirical. One worker in the field gives 10,000,000 dead 
germs at a dose. Another 50,000,000 and each repeat every seven 
days. One biological house recommends the giving of 250,000,000 
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as an initial dose in case of fistula or poll evil, and increase till 
the fourth dose the quantity is 2,000,000,000, and in local infections 
50,000,000 as an initial dose increased till the fourth dose is up to 
400,000,000. The writer has advised the use of the vaccine in doses 
containing 80,000,000 and repeated every five days till the animal 
is well. At the present time there are four cases of fistula, one 
case of suppurative mastitis, one case of suppuration in coronet 
region, one wound infection due to nail prick, in the hospital all 
in horses, and one case of pustular dermatitis in a dog. In the 
latter case an autogenic vaccine is being prepared. Most of these 
cases are receiving one billion as an initial dose and increased at 
each succeeding injection. The reaction at the point of injection 
is probably a poor indication as to dosage. Doses up to two billion 
do not produce any thermic disturbance as our temperature charts 
show. With an injection of 80,000,000 dead germs of the streptococcus 
equi there is slightly nore swelling than with the streptococcus pyo- 
genes and the other pus producing germs. The dosage of strangles 
then must necessarily be less than most of the other vaccines. Fol- 
lowing the injection of vaccines in suppurative conditions, in a day 
or two there is noted a less quantity of pus. The color changes from 
a thin watery, sometimes bluish tinge to a thick whitish pus. The 
discharge gradually diminishes and in some cases the wound becomes 
dry long before the entire healing processes are complete. Of the 
cases now in the hospital one received 350,000,000 dead germs as an 
initial dose, double this quantity in seVen days, and in ten days one 
billion. Two received one billion as an initial dose and every ten 
days after that increased the dose by one-half, making one and one- 
half billion at the-second injection and two billion at the third. 
These were all very bad cases. The increasing of dosage hastens 
recovery. The pus more rapidly becomes thicker and less in quan- 
tity, more whitish in color and finally the wound practically dry. 

In conclusion allow me to say, that the indication in the empi- 
rical use of these vaccines we are guided in the dosage by the 
condition of the wound and the discharge from same. That it is 
advisable to establish good drainage and to dissect out all necrotic 
tissue in cases of fistula or poll evil, although from our own experi- 
ence and the experience of others not absolutely necessary; and 
lastiy, that we must not look upon bacterial vaccines as infallible. 
One case will respond to a dosage that must be increased for an- 
other similar case. Due to the fact, as pointed out in the fore part 
of this paper, to the greater resistance of the germ or as we may 
say the germs have gained a greater immunity against the antago- 
nistic substances existing in the fluids of the body of the host. In 
cases of wound infection the temperature, if it be any above normal, 
rapidly falls. This fall is noted in a few hours after the injection, 
the animal appears brighter, appetite improves, and swelling grad- 
ually subsides. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
By J. P. Foster, B. Se, V. S, M. D. V., Huron, S, Dak, 
Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical 
Association, at St. Paul, Minn., January 12th, 1910. 


It is with considerable trepidation that I venture upon what is 
perhaps dangerous ground, but it is said that ‘‘fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread’. Some of the things that I have attempted 
to bring out in this paper are certainly very unpleasant; and should 
anything be said to embarrass, or injure the feelings of any 
member, I shall be exceedingly sorry. In drawing certain parallels 
it has been necessary to border on the personal, although no names 
have been mentioned. In my effort to be impersonal, I suppose I 
have succeeded about as well as did a certain character of whom 
I once read. He had been playing poker during the forenoon with 
four or five other men, one of whom had lost an eye in a shooting 
affray. This one eyed individual had been cheating. When the 
game was resumed in the afternoon, the man first mentioned seated 
himself at the table, drew a large 45 calibre revolver from his belt, 
and laid it across his knees. Fixing his gaze upon the man minus 
one optic, he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I don’t wish to be personal, or 
mention any names; but if there is any more cheating here today, 
a fellow I know of is going to have his other eye put out.” 

I assure you that my intentions are of the best, and I hope that 
you will receive this paper in the spirit in which it is written. 
Should you become vexed, however, kindly remember the story told 
concerning the notice that was posted above a church organ in 
a town in the western cattle country. This notice was for the 
benefit of possible obstreperous members of the congregation, and 
was as follows: ‘‘Don’t shoot at the organist. He’s doing the 
best he can.”’ 

No doubt a majority of the members present are familiar with 
the contents of Circular 133, issued July 6th, 1908, by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This circular was based upon the report submitted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the committee appointed by him for the ‘‘purpose 
of obtaining information regarding the course of instruction being 
given at ‘the various veterinary colleges’. References to this cir- 
cular were freely made, and certain portions of its were copied and 
industriously circulated in the bulletins and annual announcements 
published by several of the schools designated as being included 
in the list of what were termed ‘Class A.’’ veterinary colleges. 
One of these so-designated Class A. colleges devoted three pages 
of its combined prospectus and bulletin for 1908-9 to a reproduction 
of extracts from this circular, not omitting, of course, the list of 
Class A. eolleges; and in the introduction to its prospectus, draws 
particular attention to the fact that it is in “accord’’ with the pro- 
visions of the circular mentioned. It is true, however, that at 
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the time the prospectus was issued, its graduates were not eligible to 
membership in the American Veterinary Medical Association. This 
association has since concluded to accept graduates of this school 
as members, beginning with those of 1908. Another enterprising 
institution, also in Class A., sent out in the envelope with its annual 
announcement, what ut first glance very much resembled a bona-fide 
Circular 133; but upon closer inspection, and comparison with the 
original, it proved to be a somewhat shorter but wider pamphlet, 
which, with the slight differences in the style of type and quality 
of paper used, might cause one to wonder if it had not been gotten 
out by a local printer and not at the government printing office. 
Regardless of just where it was printed, it probably served the ad- 
vertising purposes for which it was evidently intended. These 
seeming inconsistencies, however, may have been due to a pardon- 
able pride in having been recently placed in the highest classifica- 
tion of colleges, and should undoubtedly be overlooked. 

The question that concerns us is: What effect did the report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture have in raising the standard of 
veterinary education? I believe that Dr. Tait Butler, in discussing 
the report of the chairman of the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education, at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in 1908, truthfully summed up the situation 
when he said: ‘The Secretary of Agriculture has done more in the 
last six months to elevate the standard of veterinary education to 
build’ up and complete laboratories in our colleges, to extend the 
courses of study, to secure more proficient faculties, to raise the 
requirements for entrance and the standard for graduation, than 
all of the work of the previous ten years has done’’. 

Over a year after Circular 133 was published, or, to be exact, on 
August 9th, 1909, Circular 150 was issued by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; and while Circular 133 was headed: ‘‘Report and Recom- 
mendations regarding Veterinary Colleges in the United States’’, 
Circular 150 is entitled: ‘‘Regulations governing entrance to the 
Veterinary Inspector Examination’. The regulations prescribed by 
Circular 150 have been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the President of the Civil Service Commission, and became effective 
on and after September ist, 1909. A comparison of the circulars 
discloses the fact that the “regulations” of Circular 150 follow the 
“recommendations” of Circular 133 very closely, and, with a few 
modifications, are the same. The separation of colleges into ‘‘A’’, 
“B” and ‘‘C”’ classes as recommended in Circular 133, is modified by 
Regulation XXIV of Circular 150, by substituting for these classes 
a ‘list of accredited veterinary colleges’. Included in this list 
of accredited colleges are three schools that appear in “Class B” 
in Recommendation 13 of Circular 133. So it is evident that these 
colleges have since taken advantage of Recommendation 17 of Cir- 
cular 133, which provided for recognition upon submitting evidence 
sufficient to convince the Department that the minimum standard 
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of requirements was being complied with; or that it was considered 
that these schools had been improperly classed in the first instance. 

While it is said that laws are made for the “greatest good to the 
greatest number’’, it is also true that some laws work a great 
hardship to many. 

Regulation XV of Circular 150 is in part as follows: ‘‘No one 
of the colleges herein enumerated shall give credit to any student 
for any work done at colleges not included in this list’. During 
the forty-two years from 1866 to 1908, the Ontario Veterinary 
College, as a two term school, graduated 3363 men. Of these grad- 
uates, 170 have since taken degrees in the following schools in the 
United States: McKillip Veterinary College 102; Chicago Veterinary 
College 35; New York State Veterinary College 8; Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College 8; New York College of Veterinary Surgeons 6; 
New York-American Veterinary College 5; National Veterinary Col- 
lege 3; Ohio State Veterinary College .2; United States College of 
Veterinary Surgeons 2, Veterinary Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania 1; and American Veterinary College 1. One of these men 
graduated at the National Veterinary College, and later at the 
New York State Veterinary College; another graduated at the 
New York-American Veterinary College, and later at the McKillip 
Veterinary College; while still another graduated at the McKillip 
Veterinary College, and finally at the Veterinary Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Some of the colleges just mentioned have 
always been three term schools, others have not; but in nearly all 
of the cases referred to, the schools were maintaining a three year 
course at the time of the attendance of the Ontario graduates. 

A study of the catalogues of the colleges enumerated, as re- 
gards residence and present lines of work, discloses in a measure 
the probable motives leading these men to supplement their On- 
tario education. Many of them were from states requiring the pos- 
session of a diploma from a three year school as a qualification to 
practice; while others who had graduated from Ontario subsequent 
to 1897, and desired to enter the Bureau of Animal Industry, were 
obliged to return to a three year school for a third term, and 
graduate, in order to become eligible to the civil service examination 
for an inspectorship. Forty of the Ontario graduates who subse- 
quently graduated at the McKillip Veterinary College, are Canadians, 
many of whom are residents of Manitoba; in which province a 
diploma from a three year school is prerequisite to the establishment 
of a legalized practice. 

Regulation XV puts a stop to all this; for as I understand it, 
and as it is interpreted in letters which I shall read to you, received 
by Ontario graduates, from a number of accredited colleges, no 
graduate of this institution can now be allowed any advanced stand- 
ing whatever. (At this point letters were read from four different 
accredited colleges, to Ontario graduates, informing them in no 
uncertain terms, that they could be allowed no credits whatever.) 
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This means, therefore, that, should any graduate of this school 
desire in the future to enter an “accredited college’’, it will be 
necessary for him to matriculate as a freshman. This is prepos- 
terous when we stop to think of the men in our profession in the 
United States and Canada, of national reputations, whose veterinary 
education according to this regulation, amounts to absolutely noth- 
ing. According to this regulation, the Ohio State Veterinary Col- 
lege, the Chicago Veterinary College, the McKillip Veterinary Col- 
lege, the Indiana Veterinary College, and the United States College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, have at the present time prominent faculty 
members, graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College, who could 
not be allowed a moment’s credit in the colleges in which ‘they 
teach. Surely this is an anomalous condition of affairs. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that, according to 
another regulation (XI) of Circular 150, none of the faculty mem- 
bers just referred to can be considered as one of the five graduate 
veterinarians necessary for an accredited college to have on its 
faculty; for the reason that this regulation prescribes that these 
veterinarians must themselves be graduates of accredited schools. 
In other words, they do not count, and cannot teach major sub- 
jects as is required by still another regulation (XIII). So, at the 
present time, one of the greatest comparative anatomists in this 
or any other country is teaching Anatomy, one of the most cele- 
brated practitioners of veterinary medicine in the United States is 
teaching the Practice of Comparative Medicine, and one of the best 
known and ablest surgeons in the middle west is teaching Surgery, 
all major subjects, in the colleges previously mentioned, regardless 
of the restrictions of Circular 150. Will these men be forced to 
give up teaching because they graduated from the Ontario Veterin- 
ary College and have not since graduated from an accredited vet- 
erinary college? They certainly must if the regulations of Circular 
150 are to be enforced, Within a very few years, Ontario graduates 
have held positions ranging from dean to instructor, in the Veterin- 
ary Department, Iowa State College; the New York State Veterinary 
College; the Veterinary Department, Columbia University; and the 
Kansas City Veterinary College. 

Some might say, “Oh, well, the men to whom you refer have 
already made their mark in the profession, and care nothing for 
the predicament that you picture’. Be that as it may; but how 
about the younger men who have graduated during the past ten or 
fifteen years who have proven themselves able and progressive prac- 
titioners and a credit to any profession? Possibly some of these 
men would like to enter an ‘accredited college’. Circumstances 
might arise on account of his own ill health or that of some member 
of his family, requiring the removal of such a man from the state 
in which he had practiced, to a state whose laws prescribed the 
possession of a diploma from a three year school. This man is 
now barred from the privilege of entering a three year college 
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except as a freshman, and must either begin his veterinary education 
anew, or retire from the profession. Surely, gentlemen, this is not 
a pleasant thought to the 42 graduates of the Ontario Veterinary 
College in the state of Minnesota, who, under the circumstances 
just mentioned, would awaken to find that, like Othello, their 
occupation was gone. There are men in this association of whom 
we are all proud; but according to Regulation XV, the time they 
spent at the Ontario Veterinary College counts for naught, should 
they desire to obtain a degree from an accredited school. 

“Comparisons are odious’; and it is far from my purpose to 
start a discussion of the relative merits of different colleges con- 
ducted in the past as two years schools, and maintained at the 
present time as three year institutions. Such a discussion could 
end only in a series of criminations and recriminations, would en- 
gender bad feeling, and could not help in the solution of the real 
problem of what the profession is going to do with graduates of 
the Ontario Veterinary College. I fail to understand why a graduate 
of this school of the same mental calibre, is not as well educated 
professionally as graduates of the American Veterinary College, the 
Chicago Veterinary College, the Veterinary Department, Iowa State 
College; the Ohio State Veterinary College, the New York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, the Kansas City Veterinary College, the 
Indiana Veterinary College, the San Francisco Veterinary College, 
or the National Veterinary College, during the period that they were 
conducted as two year schools. We have with us here today several 
members of this association who graduated at one of the schools just 
mentioned, while it was maintaining a two year course; and know- 
ing them as well as I do, I am satisfied that they are not ego- 
tistical enough to consider themselves one whit better educated than 
their brother members who graduated at the Ontario Veterinary 
College during the identical years that they secured their diplomas 
from what is now a three term school. 

Dr. Rutherford is reported as having said: ‘‘The Ontario Veter- 
inary College as a teaching institution, stands second to none in the 
English-speaking world’. This statement was not made, however, 
in extenuation of the failure of this school for so many years to 
become a three term college, in spite of the fact that for ten con- 
secutive years the following notice was published in its annual 
announcement: ‘A change in the period of study is contemplated. 
Such change will not affect students entering this year.’’ I think it 
will be conceded by the faculties of the different veterinary insti- 
tutions that Ontario graduates have since attended, that, as a 
general proposition, they have been able to carry on their work 
with congiderable credit to themselves and satisfaction to their in- 
structors. 

As examiner in anatomy and physiology on our State Board 
of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, I wish to state 
that of the twenty-six candidates examined by the board at its 
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last meeting, a large proportion of whom were three year graduates, 
the best papers in my branches were written by a 1908 graduate 
of the Ontario Veterinary College. There were ten questions in 
each subject, and the papers turned in by this man were well nigh 
perfect. In all fairness, however, I am forced to admit that a 
graduate of the same school, and of the same year, made a miserable 
failure of the entire examination. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you; and in the words of the prophet 
would say, ‘‘Come now and let us reason together’. Shall we say 
to graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College, ‘‘You have no right 
to improve yourselves so that you may conform to present laws 
and regulations, except under the penalty of beginning anew your 
professional education; otherwise be content to remain as you 
are, hampered by the limitations that surround you’’? If the con- 
ditions imposed by Regulation XV as affecting all graduates of the 
Ontario Veterinary College, are unjust, unfair, and clearly detri- 
mental to the best interests of the profession, in that it prevents 
able, honorable, and progressive veterinarians from improving their 
condition, is it not possible to bring about some modification of 
this regulation? What is the best method of procedure in any 
attempt to secure modification of Regulation XV” I confess that 
{ do not know. It is my opinion, however, that all members of 
the veterinary profession who believe in ‘‘a square deal’’, should 
interest themselves in this question regardless of where they secured 
their veterinary education. 

Do not expect the older Ontario graduates to display any special 
interest-in this matter, unless the discount placed upon their edu- 
cation since August 9th, 1909, has disturbed their usual equanimity 
of mind. They consider that when they graduated, their education 
was as good as the best. They have been eligible to membership 
in the American Veterinary Medical Association, and to the examina- 
tion for inspectorship in the Bureau of Animal Industry, for many 
years. They are generally well satisfied with themselves and with 
conditions as they exist, and may even inform you that the Ontario 
Veterinary College richly deserves all of the censure that has been 
heaped upon it in recent years, for not becoming a three term school 
long ago. This is undoubtedly true, but is begging the question— 
Are graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College entitled to credit 
upon entering any of the accredited colleges listed in Regulation 
XXIV? If so, to how much credit are they entitled, and under 
what conditions? 

There are a few other schools not included in the list of accred- 
ited colleges. Some of them, as, for instance, the Veterinary De- 
partment, Detroit College of Medicine, and the Ohio Veterinary 
College (not.to be confounded with the Ohio State Veterinary 
College) are not now in session. Graduates of the two schools just 
mentioned are members of both the American Veterinary Medical 
Aagsociation, and the Bureau of Animal Industry. Of course the 
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graduates of all these schools are in the same predicament as are 
those of the Ontario Veterinary College, so far as Regulation XV 
is concerned; but fortunately they are comparatively few in number. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that in the preparation 
of this paper I have no ‘axe to grind’’ and that personally I am 
not affected by the regulation to which I take exception. I shall 
be satisfied if, in this disconnected and rambling discussion of the 
situation, I have succeeded in bringing you to a realization of, the 
paradoxical condition of some of the matters pertaining to veterinary 
education. -I trust that in any discussion that may follow the 
reading of this paper, some argument will be advanced that may 
assist in the solution of the problems I have brought to your at- 
tention. 


COLIC. 


By C. A. Nelson, K. C. V. C., Brainerd, Minn. 





At Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. 

This is a subject on which books have been written. Realiz- 
ing the futility of attempting to write something covering the sub- 
ject, only one type of colic and only some phases of this will be 
touched upon in this paper. The word ‘‘colic’’, or ‘“‘Colicus’’, is a Latin 
word meaning a painful state of the loin, and does not signify any 
special pathological condition. It is, however, taken to have a wide 
collective application. It is first divided into True and False Colic. 

True Colic is generally accepted as indicating a painful state of 
some part of the intestinal tract. 

False Colic obtains from painful conditions of kidneys, uterus 
and other abdominal organs. 

True colic is further classified according to the etiology of same, 
such as spasmodic colic, flatuelnt colic, engorgement colic, verimnous 
colic, and constipation colic, which may again be subdivided accord- 
ing to a variety of causes, such as impaction, dilation, and paralysis 
of the bowels, displacement, invagination, and valvulus. 

Taken as a whole, the most common cause of colic is perhaps 
heredity or at least a predisposition to weakness and consequent 
inability of the intestines to properly perform their work. Faulty 
food and an imperfect system of feeding play an important part. 

One type of colic which is perhaps most often met with in 
veterinary practice is colic from impaction, due to various causes. 
The reason for this is the long duration of this kind of colic. 

Many horse owners do not consider colic a very serious malady. 
Most of them have on hand a supply of colic remedies, mixtures of 
laudanum, ether and what not. Many cases yield to these remedies, 
especially such cases which persist in getting well in spite of treat- 
ment. When, however, the patient gets worse, after being treated 
with a number of remedies, the veterinarian is called, with the ad- 
vice that “It must be his water.” What does he find? In 
most cases it is stacis of the bowel, as a result of impaction. Symp- 
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toms are too well known to be dwelt on in a short paper of this 
character. The only important part is to make the differential diag- 
nosis from the other colic, and auscultation at the flank will nearly 
always tell the tale. 

Treatment.—This is the topic which is most interesting to the 
veterinarian. The writer’s treatment is an amplification in part, and 
a modification in part, of other authors, and in common with Reeks, 
thé keynote is stimulation and elimination. The first thing is, of 
course, to get the patient into a well bedded stall or other place 
which offers protection from injury. If the animal is seen early be- 
fore the impacted mass of ingesta becomes too dry, and while the 
powers of the body remain, one of the following remedies is ad- 
ministered: Barium chloride, arecoline, or eserine. The objection to 
barium chloride is that it must be administered intravenously, which 
is often difficult to accomplish on account of the restlessness of the 
patient. Eserine combined with Pilocarpine, and a small dose of 
strychnine, is a good agent. Arcoline is similar to eserine in its 
action and may be employed in conjunction with the same agents, 
with practically the same results. Before giving any of these drugs 
the writer gives an ounce capsule of pulverized ammonium carbon- 
ate, which acts as a stimulant and also promotes intestinal secretion. 

This treatment can be repeated in one hour or less. Many object 
to this treatment for the reason of its being dangerous. It is the 
opinion of the writer that the danger is over-estimated, and those 
who object the strongest are generally practitioners who seldom or 
never use these agents. When they do use them, it is as a last resort. 
This treatment is not advocated in every case of impaction, but it is 
believed to be most valuable in well selected cases. It is to be re- 
gretted that there is practically no medical agent which is infallible 
in its action. No more so are the agents mentioned. There are 
cases of bowel stacis in which it is not even advisable to try them. 
The writer’s treatment of these cases consists of an aloetic pill, fre- 
quent capsules of ammonium carbonate, nux vomica, and colocynth. 
The latter two agents given in fluid form, well diluted, in ounce 
doses. Salts and oils may be substituted for the aloes, but with 
even more uncertain results and is only advisable in cases of threat- 
ened enteritis. Rectal injections of warm or cold water at short 
intervals will promote peristalsis and in that way are of some benefit. 

If the pain is severe, chloral or the H. M. C. tablets prepared by 
the Abbott Alkaloidal Co. are of some value. If the natient subject- 
ed to this treatment does not succumb in less than twenty-four hours 
they generally make a good recovery. 

The first treatment is much to be preferred where immediate 
relief is possible. “When we consider the fact that in the horse, evac- 
uation of the bowel takes place seven to ten times every twenty-four 
hours, and it will be delayed twelve to thirty-six hours under the 
latter treatment, it becomes apparent how grave and uncertain the 
prognosis in those cases must be. It becomes plain that it is very 
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important that more efficient agents than salts and oils, or even 
aloes, should be employed. 

In common with Reeks, the writer believes that anodynes are 
of small value, if any; only those should be used which have no 
tendency to lessen secretion and peristalsis. 

Opium, which is so valuable in human medicine, for allied dis- 
orders, should scarcely find a place in veterinary practice as far as 
this kind of colic is concerned, because it is of so much importance 
that the bowels should move at the earliest moment possible. 

Discussion (by Dr. Rogers).—I think we bury a great many colic 
cases every year from the fact that we include all of our cases of 
intestinal pain under one class as colic. I have for a large number 
of years tried to differentiate these cases, and I think with some de- 
gree of success, and I divide them into three sections: The first, 
where you get the intense pain with intervals of ease, normal pulse 
and respiration between the paroxysms of pain. In those cases, 
which years ago we called true spasmodic colic, I have never seen 
the necessity of giving more than a small hypodermic of morphine, 
and they are the only cases in which I do give morphine. 

There is another class, what the French term congestive colic, 
that will give us a great deal of trouble if we do not arrive at a 
correct diagnosis. In this condition you get carbon dioxide poison- 
ing, pulse thin and thready, and if the temperature is taken you 
will usually find it subnormal. There is a tendency to lie down 
quietly, and that tendency in some cases is so’great that he won’t 
get up even under the whip. 

When I get one of those cases, I very promptly bleed it, and I 
take if possible a bucket of blood; and if you’ bleed one of those 
cases with the finger on the artery, you will see how the pulse comes 
up yith the blood flow. 

The third class of intestinal pains are those cases where you 
have loss of intestinal peristalsis, with indigestion, and necessarily 
must be treated in still another manner, and if we are going to 
adopt a routine method of treatment for all the different classes, we 
are going to fill our corner of the equine graveyard. 

I have a friend in England, Mr. Caulton Reeks, and you are 
familiar with his writings. He is the English authority on colic. He 
recommends two and one-half grains of eserine. 

You get a great many symptoms from this you do not want. 
You put the horse out of business, and what you want from eserine 
is to get increased action of the muscular coat of the bowel; and 
when you get that you have all you want. 

I wrote to Mr. Reeks, and told him I thought the dose was ex- 
cessive, and sent him a tube of tablets I was accustomed to use; and 
some few months ago I received a letter acknowledging the same. He 
said that from that one-fourth grain of salicylate eserine and one 
and one-half grains pilocarpine nitrate, he got all the effect neces- 
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sary, and was fully convinced that the dose he advised in the last 
edition of his work on colic is too large. 

The gentleman spoke of barium chloride. I use it, but would 
be very careful in using barium chloride until I had taken other 
means to soften up the impaction. I should rather expect to get 
in trouble, and I think some of the troubles with barium chloride 
have been through giving it in ill advised cases. You cannot take 
“up the use of any remedy as a routine and not get in trouble once 
in a while. To soften up the impaction, powdered ipecac is very. 
valuable. It promotes secretion. We all know how we are called 
to see a case of colic and in a few days after get pneumonia. 
The owner has drenched the patient, got some liquid in the trachea 
and set up traumatic pneumonia and the horse is going to die. 
I do not like to drench a horse. I get a great deal of benefit from 
continued irrigations with warm soap suds. 

Another condition I would like to say a word on. It is a very 
important thing for us to be able to differentiate the pain due 
to a twisted intestine from colic. It is a very nice thing to go in 
and examine a horse carefully and finally turn to the owner and 
say, “In my judgment you have a case of twisted intestine and this 
patient is going to die.’’ After the patient dies and you show the 
owner the trouble on autopsy, you have a client for life. 

In most cases of twisted intestine you have got the hippocratic 
face of peritoneal pain, constant pain and tendency to get on back. 
Another point present in most of my cases is that if you auscultate 
the finaks you get a dropping sound as of water falling into a well. 
Your pain is practically continuous, and morphine is a good diag- 
nostic agent, because while morphine is an antidote to pain, pain 
is an antidote to morphine. In impaction you get continuous pain, 
but your horse will have more or less comfort. I never saw a case 
of twisted intestine eat or drink. Another point in that connection is 
this: ‘‘Is twisted intestine primary or secondary?”’ I mean, is it 
due to something occuring before the manifestation of pain, or 
is it due to rolling? I had a case some years ago where the con- 
dition showed it was primary. A pet horse was taken to the black- 
smith shop. He was in perfect health when taken to the stable. 
The owner allowed him to take his customary roll, and when he 
arose he evinced pain which was constant until he died. Autopsy 
showed intestinal strangulation. 

VETERINARY PROFESSION. 
By G. F. Rennicks, Sauk Center, Minn. 
At Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. 

While my subject is not a technical one, I feel that a few 
words from an old practitioner may be of interest to this association, 
especially as they are the result of twenty years of active practice, 
in more than one section of this country. With this experience, 
it is needless for me to say that I have met with many peculiar con- 
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ditions, and peculiar men, not only among the laity but among the 
profession. It is questionable, in my mind, if there are more scrap- 
ping tools in evidence, or more hammers ready to knock and nail a 
brother’s coffin together, than are among our profession. Brotherly 
and professional love, among our profession, is buried under profes- 
sional jealousy. 

We are ready to condemn a fellow veterinarian, without asking 
ourselves if we can do differently. While our view on matters 
of ethics in many cases are dependent largely on our financial con- 
dition, we should remember that we owe the other veterinarians the 
same considration that we expect. We are all anxious to make 
as much from our practice as it is possible, and in so doing, we must 
not forget honesty and ethics, nor the fact that we should work 
for the interests of our profession. 

Some men, however, are always ready to see evil in others, 
anxious to, keep the other fellow down in the mud, taking advantage 
of every little thing to undermine or create suspicion. This may 
perhaps be due to the man’s nature or because he does not properly 
weigh his words or hasty actions. 

It is the older practitioner who should be required to educate 
the young man or the newcomer entering into this profession in the 
state. All veterinarians locating in Minnesota should, if their di- 
ploma is shown, be admitted to practice until they can take the 
examination. 

We know that considerable ill feeling and petty jealousy have 
been shown such men, and that complaints have been made that they 
were violating the law and for this reason should be barred from 
practice, until] such time as they have passed the examination of 
the State Board of Examiners. 

This is a wrong attitude to take. What can a young man do 
if he is compelled to refrain from practicing until the next exam- 
ination? It is not his fault if the Examining Board meets only 
twice a year. In my own case, after settling in Minnesota, I was 
prosecuted fer illegally practicing simply because my diploma had 
* been destroyed by fire and a duplicate one had not been obtained. 
The result was that it cost me a large amount of money, and the 
Examining Board, through its Secretary, paid out a hundred dollars 
for nothing. The prosecution was the result of jealousy on the part 
of another practitioner. No good was accomplished. There are 
plenty of non-graduates who could be prosecuted. 

But, apart from this, let me give the members a little advice: 
Do not expect the other men to do better than ourselves. The man 
who tries to think only good of every brother will not suffer from 
unprofessional acts from others. The young man should not sneer 
at his older competitors because he does not use all the recent 
medicines or treatments. Let them remember that when we began 
practice we brought with us from college the latest treatments, and 
experience has taught us which ones we have the most success with. 
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Let no man carry the notion that his knowledge is above all others. 
One man may lack experience in some certain things, yet in others 
he may excell. These meetings are for the good of individual mem- 
bers, and should be attended by all if we would advance in knowl- 
edge. In conclusion let us do unto others as we would that they 
shovld do unto us. 


IS IT ANTERIOR POLIO-MYELITIS? 


By C. S. Shore, Lake City, Minn. 





At Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. 


In my veterinary practice during the past five or six years I have 
found a disease appearing among one- and two-year-old colts that 
that shows a line of symptoms corresponding very closely to anterior 
polio-myelitis of children. I have had from five to ten cases a year 
during this time, the cases always occurring during the summer 
months, and the majority of them during the month of August. The 
affected colts are usually found in the pasture, unable to stand. The 
owner sometimes will notice an unsteady gait for twenty-four hours 
before entire loss of motion occurs. At first these colts have a rise 
of temperature ranging from 103 to 104 degrees Fahrenheit; pulse 
and respiration accelerated; animals sweat profusely; appetite re- 
mains fairly good, but there is some trouble in swallowing, especially 
water; slight derangement of the bowels, tending toward constipa- 
tion; more or less tympanitis present; retention of the urine—for a 
few hours at least; head drawn back so the end of the nose tends 
to assume a position somewhat on a line with the neck. The death 
rate is less than ten per cent, but in those that do recover the mar- 
ket value is depreciated to a very great extent, because of the faulty 
gait the animal assumes ,after an attack of this disease. due to at- 
rophy and contraction of certain muscles or certain groups of 
muscles. It seems that the flexor muscles of the limbs especially are 
more often affected than the extensor, and in almost all the cases 
some of these deformities are likely to remain permanen® The flex- 
ors of the limbs are liable to contract and cause volar flection of the 
fetlock. The elevators of the head are also likely to become affected 
so as to cause the head to have a pokey apparance; that is, it is 
carried out from the body. After one of these attacks the colt will 
remain down from one to three weeks and will then continue to im- 
prove for a period of one year; but seldom, if ever, makes a com- 
plete recovery. 





Our readers who use Empty Veterinary Capsules should not 
fail to look into the special prices offered by Sharp & Smith, 
on this line. Their advertisement appears on another page in 
this issue. 
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The California Veterinarians are making unceasing prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of those who attend the next meeting 
of the A. V. M. A. A letter just received from Dr. Geo. Gordon 
of Hanford, California, is typical of many that are received from 
that region. Dr. Gordon says in part: “I hope you will do all 
you can to interest all veterinarians in the meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. which is to be held in San Francisco next September. The 
California Veterinarians will show them the time of their lives. 
We all like a good time out here and will do our best to enter- 
tain all who come to the convention. 

A bill introduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Cullom of Illinois designed to regulate traffic in habit forming 
drugs is so framed as to be prejudicial to the interests of veterin- 
arians, among others. Every veterinarian should write the Senators 
from his state and the Representative from his district too, for 
that matter, urging some important changes in the bill as presented. 
The bill applies, of course, only to interstate commerce in the 
habit forming drugs ard if enacted in its present form will prevent 
the veterinarian from purchasing opium, morphine, coco leaves, 
alpha- and beta-eucaine, chloral, cannabis, their salts, derivatives or 
preparations, except from licensed pharmaceutical houses in his own 
state. It would also prevent him selling any of the foregoing drugs 
or their preparations or compounds containing them to clients 
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living in another state. The purpose of the bill is a laudable one 
but veterinarians and, of course, human physicians too, should 
be exempted from the regulations, or, at any rate, some provisions 
made whereby the veterinarian and physician may purchase these 
drugs where he deems it best to purchase them and to sell them 
for legitimate purposes where they are needed without going into 
the retail drug business, and taking out a retailer’s license, paying 
thereon an annual fee and being further compelled to render to 
the International Revenue Department a multiplicity of reports. 
The bill in its present form is bad, oppose it. 





TO SECRETARIES. 

We hope that the secretary of every veterinary organization in 
the United States ani Canada will read this: During the past two 
years we have had more or less correspondence with the secretaries 
of all or nearly all the veterinary associations in this country, but 
it appears about the time one group of secretaries understands our 
position relative to the publication of papers presented at their 
meetings a new bunch is elected and the same difficulty is to be met 
again. 

We can easily fill our pages with original articles and case re- 
ports that have never been presented at any meeting of veterin- 
arians, but many good articles are presented at nearly every meeting 
and we want to publish some of them because they:are of value 
to the profession, and because it helps the associations at which 
they are read, but we will publish them only on condition that they 
are sent us for exclusive publication. We do not ask you for all 
your papers. Send us only what you choose to; but do not send 
copies of the ones you send to any other publication. The BULLETIN 
owes much to its subscribers, more than it owes to any organization 
or person and one of the most urgent of its obligations to its 
subscribers is the obligation to furnish each month a journal full 
of new and valuable reading matter. The best that appears in 
any veterinary publication. 

No other veterinary publication is read anywhere near so widely 
on this continent, and there are occasional articles in other publi- 
cations that it may be deemed best to reprint for the benefiteof 
BULLETIN readers who receive no other veterinary publication, but 
these are cases for the editor alone to decide; it is not within the 
province of the secretary of any organization to decide this. His 
duties in this respect are well fulfilled if he promptly decides which 
papers he wishes to aj‘pear in each of the various veterinary publk- 
cations and without delay forwards to each its share. 

Original articles, case reports, reports of society meetings and 
other material sent to the BuLLETIN for publication should be ac- 
companied by a statement from the sender that it is for exclusive 
publication. In case it is not deemed advantageous to publish any 
material so sent it will be promptly returned to the sender. No 
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attention will be paid to material sent in without the statement that 
it is for exclusive publication. 

A dozen copies of the issue containing his aricle will be sent 
any author upon request. Where the minutes in full of a meeting 
are published a copy of the issue containing them will be sent 
each member of the association upon request of the secretary. 

Now do not misunderstand the foregoing; we are glad to get 
material for publication from every source, we want it, we are 
anxious for it, but we want it for exclusive publication only, other- 
wise don’t send it. Put yourself in the other fellow’s place: Many 
of our subscribers take five veterinary publications. How would 
you like to keep up your subscription to five different publications 
and have them all publish the same articles? 

The editor of this publication is not alone in this desire for a 
new deal, a “square deal’ if you please, from association secretaries. 
The editor of every other veterinary publication in America will 
welcome it. 


LIP-AND-LEG ULCERATION OF SHEEP. 

United States Bureau of Animal Industry Circular 160 is just 
ready for distribution. It consists of two parts: 1. The Work of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry for the Suppression of Lip-and-Leg 
Ulceration of Sheep, by Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau; 
and 2, Lip-and-Leg Ulceration (Necrobacillosis) of Sheep, Its Cause 
and Treatment, by Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Pathological 
Division of the B. A. I. The circular contains thirty-five pages in- 
cluding a number of excellent cuts. It is a remarkably clear and 
very complete treatise of the subject and should be in the hands 
of every veterinarian. Address requests for this circular to Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington D. C. 

Circular 159 by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry on ‘‘Some 
important facts in the Life History of the Gid parasie and their 
bearing on the Prevention of the Disease’ has just been issued and 
may be obtained by application to the Chief of the Bureau. It is 
an ably written circular and should be in the possession of every 
veterinarian. 








The twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is just out. Better than any of its predecessors. Send for it at 
once. No veterinarian can afford to be without it. 





It is with great pleasure and considerable pride that we this 
month present our readers with the article by Prof. Williams on 
“The Castration of Cryptorchids.” 

The North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association, at whose an- 
nual meeting this paper was read, by unanimous consent voted it the 
best one ever written on the subject. Every reader will, we know, 
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agree with this vote. The Editor unhesitatingly pronounces this 
paper the best he has ever published on any surgical subject. 

Did you note in Prof. Williams’ article what he said concerning 
the use of anesthesia? Just let this sink so deeply in your memory 
it can never become effaced. . 

“Again general anesthesia is always best, even for the experi- 
enced operator in all cases of complications, and the surgeon rarely 
knows that a case is complicated until deeply in the operation, 
where he can not retreat or readily modify his plans. We believe 
in general anesthesia.” , 

This statement, together with his other arguments for the use 
of anesthetics from a surgeon of the experience, prominence and 
well known ability of Prof. Williams, should go far to eliminate the 
barbarous practice, now fortunately becoming rare, of performirg 
all operations on the horse, no matter how painful, without the use 
of anesthetics. , 

Have you seen Prof. Williams’ new book on obstetrics? By all 
odds the best book on the subject published and worth ten times its 
cost to any veterinarian practicing in a breeding district. 





March 30th the commencement exercises of the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College were held in the new college auditorium. The 
commencement address was delivered by President Waters of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Nearly 2000 guests were present. 
Degrees were conferred upon 130, the largest graduating class in the 
history of the school. 





The 1910 class of the Ontario Veterinary College has a neat and 
attractive souvenir in a picture post card containing a distinct 
photograph of the 81 members of the graduating class, 30 members 
of the faculty and two of the college buildings. 


TEXAS VETERINARY ASSOCITION. 
The annual meeting of the Texas Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at Ft. Worth, Texas, on the 16th of March, 1910. 
There was a smali attendance but twelve new members were 
added to the association. 
€ Drs. Bray and Maxwell were elected as delegates to the A. V. M. 
A 





. this coming fall in California. 
Dr. Hugh Maxwell was appointed Assistant State Veterinarian 

by the Live Stock Sanitary Board, to have charge of the north end 
of the State. 
The association will have a meeting in Dallas during the Dallas 

. fair this fall to complete the bill to be presented at the next 
session of the legislature.—H. S. M. 
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VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 

The regular monthly business session of the B. A. I. Veterin- 
ary Inspectors Association of Chicago was replaced with the third 
annual banquet of the Association, Saturday evening, March 12, 
1910, at “The Saddle and Sirloin Club’’, in their beautiful, new 
banquet hall, which was artistically decorated. 

Eighty-five banqueters were gathered at the festive board, 
who not only relished the elaborate menu but also enjoyed the 
terse and instructive toasts and responses. 

The B. A. I. sextette added greatly to the evening’s enter- 
tainment by rendering a few of their choicest selections.—A. F. 
Schalk, Sec.-Treasurer. 





VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE COLO- 
RADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The second annual banquet and ball of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of the Colorado Agricultural College was held in the 
Masonic Temple, Ft. Collins, Colorado, February 25, 1910. 

The banquet room was gorgeously decorated with pennants. 
The reception rooms showed an array of college pillows in cozy 
corners. 

The following is the list of toasts: 

Dr. Geo. H. Glover, Toastmaster. 

To Our Guests, Mr. Y. R. Balmer. 

To The Faculty, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse. 

Response, Dr. I. E. Newsom. 

To The ‘‘Vets’’, Miss Nellie Stiers. 

Why Is A “Vet’’, Prof. F. C. Alford. 

Talks were also made by Ex-Lieutenant Governor Brush and 
Senator Ammonds both of the Colorado State Board of Agriculture. 
An excellent talk was also made by Dr. C. A. Lory, president of the 
college. 

W. O. Perrin, Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association held its 
annual meeting at the School of Veterinary Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 8th and 9th, 1910. 

The excellence of the program may be judged from the follow- 
ing which constituted a part of the papers presented at this 


meeting: 

Carl W. Gay........ Horse Breeding as an Industry in Pennsylvania 
Co Bo Tne. <i20.5.% A Crusade Against Tuberculosis and its Results 
SOU TROICHE «os sik 8 sali 8 Begs ae Laboratory Diagnosis of Rabies 
W. L. Williams, Cornell University..Alveolar Periostitis, Illustrated 
Henry BD: Martienicicc.iccccvis cc dicictedwswscieseeen Distemper in Dogs 


on I RY os: nh ar eR ccc er Heredity 
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John W. PRON 525 a5 2 vic eins vie' - ine 4) wy ais Minnibie so His 4 0's ofaeels sal Colic 
ie nn ERE eee hS oso Sa Ds Gieaiees aceeles Sin iat Wis o.0'a 6 an'oaie Disinfection 
Ce | ee ee ar “Protoza”’ in Animal Diseases 


Clinics were held each morning from 9 to 11 o’clock. 

The proceedings of this meeting will be published together with 
a digest of the live stock laws of the state, making a volume 
of about 400 pages, neatly bound in cloth. 

Dr. Weber, president of the association, says: ‘‘The work is 
so arranged that the veterinarian or human physician may put his 
finger on the latest in routine practice or animal food hygiene, 
and it will be distributed before any of the articles will appear 
in the veterinary journals.’’ 





. NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
The eighth annual meeting of the North Dakota Veterinary 


Association convened at the Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D., 
January 18th, 1910, with temporary chairman C. H. Babcock in the 
chair. 

Roll call revealed the following members present: 

E. J. Davidson, B. C. Taylor, D. Fisher, L. VanEs, J. W. Dun- 
ham, C. H. Martin, J. M. Douglass, J. N. Robinson, W. F. Crewe, D. 
D. McNaughton, J. A. H. Winsloe, J. P. Chisholm, Jared Burton, W. 
R. Cross, R. C. Cliff, V. N. Dakken, J. W. Jackson, L. A. Benson, O. 
F. Anderson, F. H. Farmer, T. J. Kenney, E. J. Walsh, Ernest 
Schneider, S. S. Westgate, C. H. Babcock, F. L. Cusack, C. E. Sim- 
mons. 

Visitors. 

Dr. W. L. Williams, Cornell University, New York; Dr. S. H. 
Ward, State Veterinarian, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. F. Falconer, Alexan- 
dria, Minn.; Dr. C. D. Harris, of the A. C. Faculty, Fargo, N. D.; 
C. H. Hofstroud, O. O. Gunning, T. Brandenburg, J. Dinwoody. 
Committee Reports: 

Committee on Prosecution, by E. J. Davidson, giving name and 
locality of 30 complaints of illegal practice, issuing letter of warn- 
ing to offender, and letter of procedure in prosecution to com- 
plainant, which resulted in two prosecutions and conviction, and 
about 50 per cent of offenders desisting from further work or seek- 
ing new fields of practice. 

Committee on Banquet, by J. W. Dunham, reporting having 
ordered plates laid for 40, but on account of lack of room, and 
both occurring the same evening, it would have to be a joint affair 
with the Live Stock Association. 

Committee on Diseases, by W. F. Crewe, State Veterinarian, giv- 
ing outline of work done by the Live Stock Sanitary Board in the 
past year, laying particular stress on more thorough work being 
done in Mallein and Tuberculin testing, recommending the branding 
of Tuberculin reactors, also describing the intra-dermal and the 


ophthalmic tests. 
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Committee on Finance, by J. A. H. Winsloe, reporting that after 
all allowed bills had been paid there remained in the treasury 
$265.35. , 

Committee on Program, by C. H. Martin, thanking the members 
for their promptness in contributing to the annual program, and 
asking the new and ycunger members each to read a paper the fol- 
lowing year. 

Committee on Institute, by L. VanEs, describing the letter of 
inquiry to each member of the Association, requesting them to 
name one or more subjects they preferred for the clinic. As the 
Cryptorchid operation seemed to prevail among the replies, he se- 
cured Dr. Williams of. Cornell University, New York, also securing 
promise of plenty of material for the demonstration of the oper- 
ations. 

Committee on Mallein and Tuberculin, by W. F. Crewe, report- 
ing the meeting of Committee on February 18th, 1909, at Fargo, N. 
D., laying rules for the tests and a schedule of fees to be charged 
for same. 

The following applications for membership were presented: 

J. J. Farley, Minot, N. D.; D. F. Seed, Minot, N. D.; L. E. 
McDonnell, Hankinson, N. D.; J. F. Hinz, Lidgerwood, N. D.; A. G. 
McNiven, Williston, N. D.; F. J. Anderson, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
J. W. E. Bryans, Lansford, N. D.; M. M. Fulton, Moorhead, Minn.; 
R. E. Kreiger, Ray, N. D. 

After being vouched for, and endorsed by the membership com- 
mittee, they were admitted under suspension of the rules. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year: Pres., C..H. Babcock; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Robinson; Sec., C. H. Martin; Treas., B. C. Taylor. 

Adjourned until 1:30 P. M. 

Meeting called to order by President Babcock at 1:45 P. M. 
New Business: 

Moved that the Association instruct the Legislative Committee 
to amend the Statute, reducing the license of practising veterin- 
arians from $3.00 to $2.00 per annum; also to amend the statute, 
increasing the pay of the examining board from $3.00 and expenses 
to $10.00 per diem an.] expenses, to be presented at the next session 
of the Legislature. Carried. 

Moved that the same Committee solicit a report of the Secre- 
tary of the State Examining Board. Carried. 

Moved that the Association instruct the President to appoint 
delegates to the next annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. Carried. 

Moved that all members in arrears for Association dues be 
notified by the Secretary. Carried. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to get printed by-laws of 
the Association, and forward a copy of same to each member. 
Carried. 

The reading of papers was then taken up. 
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The Application of the Mallein and Tuberculin Tests, by W. F. 
Crewe. This subject was very interesting and instructive, the 
author placing considerable importance on person making tests, 
ability: to recognize constitutional disturbances, etc. He recom- 
mended the ophthalmic method, especially if the subcutaneous 
method had been used within 30 days previously for fraudulent 
purposes. 

Discussion by Drs. Williams, Davidson, Farley, VanEs and 
Anderson, which revealed cases of carelessness, incomplete and 
doctored charts and failure to report result of tests to the proper 
authorities. 

Moved that the Association express a wish that each member 
report in full, and account for all material, to the North Dakota 
Serum Institute. Carried. 

Prolapsus Ani, by C. H. Babcock. This was a very instructive 
paper, the author describing his methods of operation. Discussion 
by a majority of the members present. 

Pathological Horseshoeing and Balancing, by J. E. Carter. The 
author described leveling and preparation of the foot for the shoe, 
and described various shoes used in treatment of lameness, etc. 
Discussion by several of the members. 

Colibaccilosis, by L. VanEs. This was a very interesting sub- 
ject, and a very important one, as was shown by the lengthy dis- 
cussion following, which was participated in by a majority of the 
members present; Dr. Williams citing where in New York state 
this disease alone causes an enormous loss -to the dairy interests. 

Oophorectomy, by Ernest Schneider. This paper was very inter- 
esting and instructive, the Doctor describing the various methods of 
operation on the different animals. Discussion by all the members. 

Dr. J. W. Robinson reported several cases of glanders and 
farcy, and results of the Mallein test on same. Discussion by, 
Drs. Davidson, Crewe, Walsh and VanEs. 

C. H. Martin reported a case of prolapse of the intestines fol- 
lowing castration, describing his method of reducing and the main- 
taining of same in the abdominal cavity. 

Discussion by Drs. Williams, Seed and VanEs. 

Dr. F. L. Cusack reported several cases of choke and the good 
results he had obtaned from the hypodermic use of Arecoline. 
Discussion by several of the members. 

Dr. J. W. Jackson reported results of a post mortem on a hog 
and exhibited specimen of Tubercular lesions. Discussion by a 
majority of the members. 

The meeting then adjourned until the following day at 9 A. M. 

At 8:30 P. M. all assembled at the banquet hall of the Hotel 
Gardner, where covers were laid for 40, and a sumptuous repast 
was served jointly with the Live Stock Association. After the 
cigars were lighted Toastmaster Delancy called on Col. Wilson, 
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of the Stockmen, who gave a talk on Types of Breeds, comparing 
the northern with the southern breeds. . 

Toastmaster VanEs introduced Dr. W. R. Williams, and in 
response for the Veterinarians gave a talk on Quacks and Quack- 
ery, as related to the interests of the profession and to the live 
stock interests. 

President Worst of the Agricultural College gave a very inter- 
esting talk on live stock, college work, etc. 

Meeting called to order at 9:00 A. M. by President Babcock. 

Dr. Williams read a paper on the castration of cryptorchids, 
giving his methods in the various phases of the operation, both in 
the normal and abnormal conditions as they were found. This 
paper was conceded tc be one of the very best ever produced on 
this subject and a general discussion followed by all the members. 

President Babcock then called on Dr. S. H. Ward, State Veterin- 
arian of Minnesota, who gave us a very interesting talk on con- 
tagious diseases, mentioning some of the unprofessional and fraud- 
ulent work done in Mallein and Tuberculin testing received from 
various states, citing several cases where a retest showed typical 
reactions. 7 

Dr. VanEs then stated that he had procured 3 cyrptorchids for 
the clinic, and advised the members that one was for sale which 
could be bought for $60.00. The hat was passed and the amount 
collection in a very few minutes. 

The members then adjourned in a body to the operating room 
where a 3 year old cryptorchid was already on the table and under 
the anesthetic. Dr. Williams proceeded with the operation, with- 
drawing the vas deferens through the inguinal ring enclosed in a 
fold of the peritoneum, which he secured in that position with 
forceps, and each member who wished made an exploration of 
the parts. The animal was then destroyed, the abdominal walls 
laid back, viscera removed, when the testicle could be seen in the 
pelvic cavity. 

At 2:30 the meeting was again called and a vote of thanks 
extended to Dr. Williams. 

Moved that copies of Dr. Williams’ paper be sent by the Secre- 
tary to the Missouri Valley Veterinary Bulletin and the American 
Veterinary Review. Carried. 

Moved that the Institute feature be continued another year. 
Carried. 

Moved that $125.00, or as much as be necessary thereof, be 
appropriated for the use of the Institute Committee for the next 
year. Carried. 

Moved that the next annual meeting be held at Fargo, N. D., 
beginning on Wednesday of the same week as the Tri-State Grain 
Growers Convention. Carried. 

Moved that the first day of the meeting next year be held down 
town under the auspices of the Banquet Committee. Carried. 
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Dr. VanEs notified the Association that Dr. Williams would 
further demonstrate his operation on two Cryptorchids in the fore- 
noon of the following day; the entire Association agreed to attend. 

President Babcock then announced the appointment of com- 
mittees for the ensuing year. 

After notice of a social meeting at 5 P. M. the meeting then 
adjourned until the next meeting, subject to call of the Secretary. 

C. H. Martin, Secretary. 


LARYNGITIS. 


This disease, which usually results from exposure to dampness 
or severe dry cold, is a most common one among horses and dogs, 
and in no small percentage of cases it is sufficient to cause death. 

In the first or acute stages there is always considerable con- 
gestion, followed by inflammation of the mucous lining of the bron- 
chial tubes. The animal experiences much pain and coughs fre- 
quently. There is usually a harsh sound to the breathing and 
a fever of high degree. 

Pain attending the act of breathing tends to make the animal 
more or less nervous, and there is a consequent loss of strength. 
The appetite may also be lost either wholly or in part. 

If the animal is immediately placed upon Glyco-Heroin (Smith) 
and comfortably quartered, relief will soon follow and the attack 
brought to an abrupt end. 

When the disease has advanced to the second stage, the secre- 
tion from the bronchial mucous membrane ‘becomes viscid, ropy 
and profuse—so much so, in fact, that breathing is made exceed- 
ingly difficult and painful, and the animal experiences excessive 
loss of strength and flesh. 

In both acute and chronic bronchitis, Glyco-Heroin (Smith) 
produces miraculous results. The animal is relieved of cough, fever, 
dificult breathing, and nervousness; his sleep is made healthful, 
strength is preserved and appetite restored. Meanwhile the inflam- 
mation of the breathing-passages is subdued and healing of the 
affected parts begins. 

Instances of the use of Glyco-Heroin (Smith) in cases of this 
disease are cited in proof of its wonderful curative properties.— 
Martin H. Smith, New York. 





“T have been using Antiperiostin for more than a year and al- 
ways with satisfaction. In case of acute arthritis (spavin) in my 
own driving mare, I had to lay her up for three weeks, but even 
then I used only one application. That was last July. Just when 
I was ready to give up, she commenced to go good, and it would 
take $1,000 to buy her today. I have also used the preparation in 
both high and low ring bone, splints, and in a number of cases of 
both acute and chronic spavin, always with success.’’—Tampa Vet- 
erinary Infirmary, Tampa, Florida. 
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Hews Wotes 


Dr. J. Martin Rice, Ororo, Ont., has recently returned from a six 
months’ sojourn in England. ‘lhe doctor praises the Bulletin highly. 











The meat inspection force at Denver, under the management of Dr. 
Busman, gave a pathological exhibit to the meat inspection class of the 
veterinary department of the Colorado Agricultural College. 


A second edition of “Animal Parasites and Parasitic Diseases,’ by 
Prof. B. F. Kaupp, late professor of parasiology, Kansas City Veterinary 
College, at present professor of parasitology and pathology, veterinary 
department, Colorado Agricultural College, has just been published by 
Alex. Eger, of Chicago. The fact that the first edition was sold out, 
necessitating publication of new edition in the short time of one year, 
is a remarkable record and indicates that book must have met with uni- 
versal favor amongst the veterinary fraternity. The new edition con- 
tains 211 pages, 14 extra full plates and 73 figures embodied in the text. 
It is bound in fine half morocco binding, is printed on excellent paper 
and sells fcr $2.25.—A. Eger. 

Dr. Z. C. Boyd, formerly of Red Lodge, Montana, has located 
at 736 East 6th St., Helena, Montana. 


Dr. Herbert Groome, Jewell City, Kans., was married to Miss 
Maude McClain, March 19. They have: the good wishes of the 
BULLETIN. 


Dr. O. E. Troy, Raton, N. Mex., has accepted an appointment 
to the position of Veterinary Inspector in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and reported for duty at Chicago. 


In Denver and vicinity many dogs, horses, cattle, and hogs 
have died of rabies during the past six months. An endeavor is 
being made to secure a muzzling ordinance in Denver. 


Dr. Wallace W. Herron has removed from Westfield, N. Y. and 
is now located at Silver Creek N. Y. ‘‘The Bulletin is a great little 
magazine and I would not be without it for a great many times its 
cost’, writes Dr. Herron. 


Dr. B. F. Davis until recently stationed at Denver, Colo., has 
resigned his position as veterinary inspector in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and has located at Douglas, Wyo. Dr. Davis is going into 
business in Douglas and will give some attention to practice. 


Dr. M. J. Dunleavy of Denver, Colorado, recently suffered the 
fracture of two ribs in a ‘‘mix up’’ with an obstreperous patient. 
Report has it that the doctor even with the handicap of a few 
broken ribs, gained his point but is now familiarizing himself with 
“Restraint of Domestic Animals’? by George R. White. 
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New York papers, during the past month, have engaged 
in much discussion of the alleged milk trust in that city and 
indulged in much abuse of the Borden company for its al- 
ieged part in the combine. The milk trust owns no cows or 
pastures. Risks on herds and loss by failing pastures and 
high priced feed are burdens of the farmers. Yet the farm- 
ers receive less for owning and feeding the cows, producing 
the milk and sending it to market, than does the alleged 
trust for merely distributing the milk among the consumers. 
Its condensing plants even prevent wastage from unsold milk. 
The price of milk in New York city has risen to 9 cents 
per quart and independent concerns selling for less charge 
that their supply of milk is shut off as soon as the trust 
finds them out. Nor does all the complaint come from the 
consumer who is compelled to pay an extortionate price for 
his milk; the farmers, too, have complaint. They charge 
the trust is playing both ends for every possible penny; that 
the trust contracts their milk under certain conditions, and 
that one of the most rigid of these conditions is that the 
cows must be fed certain kinds of feed. Later the farmer 
discovers the trust controls the supply of this particular feed 
and the price of it raises till there is no profit in producing 
milk upon it. Mothers’ clubs, citizens alliances, consumers’ 
associations and various others in New York City have held 
meetings, circulated petitions, importuned officials, resorted 
to the courts, held- indignation meetings and passed resolu- 
tions, but all to no puropse. Milk is a necessity, and the com- 
bine in secure in its market. 





Rutledge Rutherford says the use of chemicals in milk in 
London is appalling and that there seems to be absolutely no 
regulation of the dairy business there. 
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